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THE LOGIC OF JUDGMENTS OF PRACTISE : 
I, THem NATURE 


N introducing the discussion, I shall first say a word to avoid pos- 
sible misunderstandings. It may be objected that such a term 
as practical judgment is misleading; that the term ‘‘practical judg- 
ment’’ is a misnomer, and a dangerous one, since all judgments by 
their very nature are intellectual or theoretical. Consequently, 
there is a danger that the term will lead us to treat as judgment and 
knowledge something which is not really knowledge at all and thus 
start us on the road which ends in mysticism or obscurantism. All 
this is admitted. I do not mean by practical judgment an alleged 
type of judgment having a different organ and source from other 
judgments. /I mean simply a kind of judgment having a specific 
type of subject-matter. / There are propositions relating to agenda— 
to things to do or be done, judgments of a situation as demanding 
action. There are, for example, propositions of the form: M.N. 
should do thus and so; it is better, wiser, more prudent, right, ad- 
visable, opportune, expedient, ete., to act thus and so. And this is 
the type of judgment I denote practical. 

It may also be objected that this type of subject-matter is not 
distinctive; that there is no ground for marking it off from judg- 
ments of the form S is P, or mRn. I am willing, again, to admit 
that such may turn out to be the fact. But meanwhile there is a 
prima-facie difference which is worth considering, if only for the 
sake of reaching a conclusion as to whether or no there is involved 
a kind of subject-matter so distinctive as to imply a distinctive log- 
ical form. To assume in advance that the subject-matter of practical 
judgments must be reducible to the form of S P and mathematical 
propositions is assuredly quite as gratuitous as the contrary assump- 
tion. Moreover, current discussion exhibits not, indeed, a complete 
void, but a decided lacuna as to propositions of the type mentioned 
above. Mr. Russell has recently said that of the two parts of logic 
the first enumerates or inventories the different kinds or forms of 
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propositions,? and it is noticeable that he does not even mention any 
of the above sort as a possible kind. Yet it is conceivable that omission 
of this type seriously compromises the success and efficacy of the ex- 
position of other types. 

Additional specimens of practical judgments may be given: He had 
better consult a physician; it would not be advisable for you to in- 
vest in those bonds; the United States should either modify its Mon- 
roe doctrine or else make more efficient military preparations; this 
is a good time to build a house; if I do that I shall be doing wrong; 
ete., etc. It seems silly to dwell upon the practical importance in 
our lives of judgments of this sort, but not wholly silly to say that 
their practical importance arouses curiosity and even suspicion as to 
their relative neglect in the discussion of the theory of logical forms. 
Regarding them, we may say: 

1) Their subject-matter implies an incomplete situation. This in- 
completeness is not psychical. Something is ‘‘there,’’ but what is 
there does not constitute the entire objective situation. As there, 
it requires something else. Only after this something else has been 
supplied will the given coincide with the full subject-matter. This 
consideration has an important bearing upon the conception of the 
indeterminate and contingent. It is sometimes assumed (both by 
adherents and opponents) that the validity of these notions entails 
that the given is itself indeterminate—which appears to be non- 
sense. The logical implication is that of a subject-matter as yet wn- 
terminated, unfinished or not wholly given. The implication is of 
future things. 

2. Their subject-matter implies that the proposition is itself a 
factor in the completion of the situation, in carrying it forward to 
its conclusion. According as the judgment is that this or that should 
be done, the situation will, when completed, have this or that con- 
tent. The proposition’ that it is well to do this is a proposition to 
treat the given in a certain way. Since the way of treating is estab- 
lished by the proposition, the proposition is a determining factor in 
the outcome. As a proposition about the supplementation of 


‘the given, it is a factor in the supplementation—and this not as 


an extraneous matter, something subsequent to the proposition, 
but as its own logical import or force. Here is found, prima 
facie, at least, a marked distinction of the practical proposition from 
descriptive and narrative propositions, from the familiar S—P propo- 
sitions and from those of pure mathematics. The latter imply that 
the proposition does not enter into the constitution of the subject- 
matter of the proposition. There also is a distinction from another 


1‘‘ Scientific Method in Philosophy,’’ page 57. 
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kind of contingent proposition, namely, that having the form: ‘‘he 
has started for your house;’’ ‘‘the house is still burning;’’ ‘‘it will 
probably rain.’’ The unfinishedness of the given is stated in these 
propositions, but it is not implied that the statement is a factor in 
determining their completion. 

3. The subject-matter implies that it makes a difference how the 
given is terminated: that one outcome is better than another, and 
that the proposition is to be a factor in securing (as far as may be) 
the better. In other words, there is something objectively at stake in 
the forming of the proposition. <A right or wrong descriptive judg- 
ment (or any judgment confined to the given, whether temporal, 
spatial, or subsistent) does not affect its subject-matter; hence it 
does not either help or hinder. But a practical proposition affects 
the subject-matter for better or worse, for it is a judgment as to 
the condition (the thing to be done) of the existence of the complete 
subject-matter.” 

4, A practical proposition is binary. It is a judgment that the 
given is to be treated in a specified way; it is also a judgment that 
the given admits of such treatment, that is, admits of a specified ob- 
jective termination. This is to say that it is a judgment, at the 
same stroke, of end—the result to be brought about—and of means— 
of the given situation and the proposed act as conditions of the out- 
come. Ethical theories which take the matter of ends—as so many 
of them do—out of connection from determination of means, also 
take discussion of ends out of the region of judgment. If there be 
such ends, they have no intellectual status. 

To judge that I should see a physician implies that the given ele- 
ments of the situation should be completed in a specific way and also 
that they afford the conditions which make the proposed completion 
practicable. The proposition is of both resources and obstacles— 
intellectual determination of elements lying in the way of, say, 
proper vigor, and of the elements which can be utilized to get 
around or surmount these obstacles. The judgment regarding the 
need of a physician implies the existence of hindrances in the pursuit 
of the normal occupations of life, but it equally implies the existence 
of positive factors which may be set in motion to surmount the hin- 
drances and reinstate normal pursuit. 

It is worth while to call attention to the reciprocal character of 
the practical judgment in its bearing upon the statement of means. 

2The neo-realists have shown a peculiar disinclination to discuss the nature 
of future consequences as terms of propositions. They certainly are not identical 
with the mental act of referring to them; they are ‘‘objective’’ to it. Do they, 
therefore, already subsist in some realm of subsistence? Or is subsistence 
simply a name for the fact of acts of thought having a reference? 
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From the side of the end, the reciprocal nature locates and condemns 
utopianism and romanticism: what is sometimes called idealism. 
From the side of means, it locates and condemns materialism and 
predeterminism: what is sometimes called mechanism. By material- 
ism I mean the conception that the statement of the given contains 
and exhausts the entire subject-matter of the practical judgment: 
that the facts in their givenness are all ‘‘there is to it’’ so far as 
intelligence is concerned. The given is undoubtedly just what it is; 
it is determinate throughout. But it is the given of something to be 
done. The survey and inventory of present conditions (of facts) 
are not something complete in themselves; they exist for the sake of 
an intelligent determination of what is to be done, of what is re- 
quired to complete the given. To conceive the given in any such 
way, then, as to imply that it negates in its given character the 
possibility of any doing, of any modification, is self-contradictory. 
As a part of a practical judgment, the discovery that a man is 
suffering from an illness is not a discovery that he must suffer, or 
that the subsequent course of events is determined by his illness; it 
is the indication of a needed and of a possible mode of action by 
which to restore health. Even the discovery that the illness is hope- 
less falls within this principle. It is an indication not to waste time 
and money on certain fruitless endeavors, to prepare affairs with 
respect to its continuance or death, etc. It is also an indication of 
search for conditions which will render similar cases in the future 
remediable, not hopeless. The whole case for the genuineness of 
practical judgments stands or falls with this principle. It is of 
course open to question. But decision as to its validity must rest 
upon empirical evidence. It can not be ruled out of court by a 
dialectic development of the implications of the judgment of what is 
already given or what has already happened. That is, its invalidity 
can not be deduced from an assertion that the character of the 
scientific judgment as a discovery and statement of what is forbids it. 
For this assertion is only to beg the question at issue. Unless the 
facts are complicated by the surreptitious introduction of some pre- 
conception the prima-facie empirical case is that the scientific judg- 
ment—the determinate diagnosis—favors instead of forbidding the 
possibility of change of the given. To overthrow this presumption 
means, I repeat, to discover specific evidence which makes it im- 
possible. And in view of the immense body of empirical evidence 
showing that we add to control of what is given (which is the 
subject-matter of scientific judgment) by means of scientific judg- 
ment, the likelihood of any such discovery seems extremely slight. 
These considerations throw light upon the proper meaning of 
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(practical) idealism and of mechanism. Idealism in action does not 
seem to be anything except an explicit recognition of just the implica- 
tions we have been considering. It signifies a recognition that what 
is given is given as obstacles to one course of active development or 
completion and as resources for another course by which the move- 
ment directly blocked may be indirectly secured. It is not a blind 
instinct of hopefulness or that miscellaneous obscurantist emotional- 
ism often called optimism, any more than it is utopianism. It is the 
recognition of the increased liberation and intelligent control of the 
course of events which are achieved through accurate discovery. 
Or, more specifically, it is this recognition operating as a ruling 
motive in extending the work of discovery and the utilization of its 
results. , 

‘‘Mechanism’’ as a method of knowledge is the reciprocal recogni- 
tion on the side of means. That is, it is the recognition of the import 
within the practical judgment, of the given, of fact, in its determi- 
nate character. The facts in their isolation, taken as complete in 
themselves, are not mechanistic. At most, they just are, and that 
is the end of them. They are mechanistic as indicating the mechan- 
ism, the means, of accomplishing the possibilities which they indicate. 
Apart from a forward look (the anticipation of the future move- 
ment of affairs) mechanism is a meaningless conception. There 
would be no sense in applying the conception to a finished world, to 
any scene which is simply and only done with. Propositions regard- 
ing a past world, just as past (not as furnishing the conditions of 
what is to be done) might be complete and accurate, but they would 
be of the nature of a complex catalogue. To introduce, in addition, 
the conception of mechanism is to introduce the implication of possi- 
bilities of future accomplishment.® 

5. The judgment of what is to be done implies, as we have just 
seen, a statement of what the given facts of the situation are, taken 


3I may refer in passing to the bearing of this upon a point in my recent 
paper (this JOURNAL, Vol. XII., page 337). Supposing the question to be that of 
some molten state of the earth in past geologic ages. Taken as the complete sub- 
ject-matter of a proposition—or science—the facts discovered can not be regarded 
as causative of, or a mechanism of, the appearance of life. For by definition they 
form a closed system; to introduce reference to a future event is to deny the 
definition. Contrariwise, a statement of that past condition of the earth as a 
mechanism of the later emergence of life means that that past stage is taken 
not merely as past, but as in process of transition to its future, as in process of 
alteration in the direction of life. Change in this direction is quite as much an 
integral part of a complete statement of the early stage of the earth’s history 
as is its molten, non-living state at a given date. A purely geologic statement 
may be quite accurate in its own universe of discourse and yet quite incomplete 
and hence inaccurate in another universe of discourse. 
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both as indications of the course to pursue and as furnishing the 
means to be employed in its pursuit. This statement demands ac- 
curacy. Completeness is not so much an additional requirement as 
it is a condition of accuracy. But it is important to note that ac- 
curacy depends fundamentally upon relevancy to the determination 
of what is to be done. Completeness does not mean exhaustiveness 
per se, but adequacy as respects decision as to end and its means. 
To include too much, or what is irrelevant, is a violation of the 
demand for accuracy quite as well as to leave out—to fail to dis- 
cover—what is important. 

Clear recognition of this fact will enable one to avoid certain 
dialectic confusions. It has been argued that a judgment of given 
existence, or fact, can not be hypothetical; that factuality and 
hypothetical character are contradictions in terms. They would be 
if the two terms were used in the same respect. But they are not. 
The hypothesis is that the facts which constitute the statement of the 
given are relevant and adequate for the purpose in hand—the de- 
termination of a possibility to be accomplished in action. The data 
may be as factual, as absolute as you please, and yet they in no way 
guarantee that they are the data of this particular judgment. Sup- 
pose the thing to be done is the formation of a prediction regarding 
the return of a comet. The prime difficulty is not in making ob- 
servations, or with the mathematical calculations based upon them— 
difficult as these things may be. It is in being sure that we have 
taken as data the observations really implicated in the doing rightly 
of this particular thing: that we have not left out something which is 
relevant or included something which has nothing to do with the 
further movement of the comet. Darwin’s hypothesis of natural 
selection does not stand or fall with the correctness of propositions 
regarding breeding. The facts of artificial selection may be as stated 
—in themselves there may be nothing hypothetical about them. But 
their bearing upon the origin of species is a hypothesis. Logically 
speaking, the factual proposition is a hypothetical proposition in that 
connection. 

6.) The bearing of this remark upon the nature of the truth of 
practical judgments (including the judgment of what is given) is 
obvious. Their truth or falsity is constituted by the issue. The 
determination of end-means which constitutes the content of the 
practical proposition is hypothetical until the course of action indi- 
cated has been tried. The event or issue of such action is the truth 
or falsity of the judgment. This is an immediate conclusion from 
the fact that only the issue gives the complete subject-matter. In 
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this case, at least, verification and truth completely coincide—unless 
there is some serious error in the prior analysis. 

This completes my account, preliminary to a consideration of 
value-judgments. But the account suggests another and inde- 
pendent question with respect to which I shall make an excursus. 
How far is it possible and legitimate to extend or generalize the 
results reached to apply to given facts? That is to say, is it possible 
and legitimate to treat all scientific or descriptive statements of 
matters of fact as implying, indirectly if not directly, something to 
be done, future possibilities to be realized in action? The question 
as to legitimacy is altogether too complicated to be discussed as an 
appendage. But it can not be denied that there is a possibility of 
such application, nor that the possibility is worthy of careful ex- 
amination. We may at least frame a hypothesis that all judgments 
of fact have reference to a determination of courses of action to be 
tried and the discovery of means for their attempted realization. In 
the sense already explained all propositions which state discoveries 
or ascertainments, all categorical propositions, would then be hypo- 
thetical, and their truth would coincide with their tested conse- 
quences effected by intelligent action. 

This theory may be called pragmatism. But it is a type of 
pragmatism quite free from dependence upon a voluntaristic psy- © 
chology. It is not complicated by reference to emotional satis- 
factions or the play of desires. 

I am not arguing the point. But possibly critics of pragmatism 
might get a new light upon its meaning were they to set out with an 
analysis of ordinary practical judgments, and then proceed to con- 
sider the bearing of the results upon judgments of facts and essences. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell has remarked* that pragmatism originated as 
a theory about the truth of theories, but ignored the ‘‘truth of fact’’ 
upon which theories rest and by which they are tested. I am not 
concerned to question this statement so far as the context of the 
origin of pragmatism is concerned. Philosophy, at least, has been 
mainly a matter of theories; and Mr. James was conscientious enough 
to be troubled about the way in which the meaning of these theories 
is to be settled and the way in which they are to be tested. His 
pragmatism was in effect (as Mr. Russell recognizes) a statement of 
the need of applying to philosophic theories the same kinds of test 
used in the theories of the inductive sciences. But this does not pre- 
clude: the application of a like method to dealing with so-called 
“‘truths of fact.’? Facts may be facts, and yet not be the facts of 
the inquiry in hand. In all scientific inquiry, however, to call them 


#‘*Philosophical Essays,’’ pages 104 and 105. 
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facts or data or truths of fact signifies that they are taken as the 
relevant facts of the inference to be made. Jf then (as this would 
seem to indicate) they are implicated, however indirectly, in a 
proposition about what is to be done (if only as to some inference to 
be made) they themselves are theoretical in logical quality. Ac- 
curacy of statement and correctness of reasoning would then be 
factors in truth, but so also would be verification. Truth is a triadic 
relation, but one of a different sort from that conceived by Mr. 
Russell. 


II. JUDGMENTS OF VALUE 
I 


It is my purpose to apply the conclusions previously drawn as to 
the implications of practical judgment to the subject of judgments of 
value. First, however, I shall try to clear away some sources of 
misunderstanding. I am not concerned with the nature of value as 
that has recently been the object of controversy. For my purposes 
it makes no difference whether value is comprised within conscious- 
ness, independent of consciousness, or a relation between an object 
and some form of consciousness. I am going to deal with valuation, 
not with value. 

Unfortunately, however, there is a deep-seated ambiguity which 
makes it difficult to dismiss the matter of value so summarily. The 
experience of a good and the judgment that something is a value of a 
certain kind and amount, have been almost inextricably confused. 
The confusion has a long history. It is found in medieval thought; 
it is revived by Descartes; recent psychology has given it a new 
career. The senses were regarded as modes of knowledge of greater 
or less adequacy, and the feelings were regarded as modes of sense, 
and hence as modes of. cognitive apprehension. Descartes was in- 
terested in showing, for scientific purposes, that the senses are not 
organs of apprehending the qualities of bodies as such, but only of 
apprehending their relation to the well-being of the sentient organ- 
ism. Sensations of pleasure and pain, along with those of hunger, 
thirst, etc., most easily lent themselves to this treatment; colors, 
tones, ete., could then be assimilated. Of them all he says: ‘‘These 
perceptions of sense have been placed within me by nature for the 
purpose of signifying what things are beneficial or harmful.’’> Thus 
he makes it possible to identify the real properties of bodies with 
their geometrical ones, without exposing himself to the inference that 
God (or nature) deceives us in the perception of color, sound, etc. 


5 ‘“Sixth Meditation.’’ 
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These perceptions are only intended to teach us what things to pursue 
and avoid, and as such apprehensions they are quite adequate. His 
identification of any and every experience of good with a judgment 
or cognitive apprehension is clear in the following words: ‘‘ When 
we are given news the mind first judges of it and if it is good it 
rejoices.’ ”* 

This is a survival of the scholastic psychology of the vis esti- 
mativa. Lotze’s theory that the emotions, as involving pleasure and 
pain, are organs of value-judgments, or, in more recent terminology, 
that they are cognitive appreciations of worth (corresponding to 
immediate apprehensions of sensory qualities) presents the same 
tradition in a new terminology. 

As against all this, the present paper takes its stand with the 
position stated by Hume in the following words: ‘‘A passion is an 
original existence, or, if you will, modification of existence; and con- 
tains not any representative quality, which renders it a copy of any 
other existence or modification. ‘‘When I am angry I am actually 
possest with the passion, and in that emotion have no more a refer- 
ence to any other object, than when I am thirsty, or sick, or more 
than five feet high.’ In so doing, I may seem to some to be begging 
the question at issue. But such is surely the prima-facie fact of the 
matter. Only a prior dogma to the effect that every conscious ex- 
perience is, ipso facto, a form of cognition leads to any obscuration 
of the fact, and the burden of proof is upon those who uphold the 
dogma.® 

A farther word upon ‘‘appreciation’’ seems specially called for 
in view of the uncriticized currency of the doctrine that ‘‘apprecia- 
tion’’ is a peculiar kind of knowledge, or cognitive revelation of reality : 
peculiar in having a distinct type of reality for its object and for its 
organ a peculiar mental condition differing from the intelligence of 
every-day knowledge and of science. Actually, there do not seem 
to be any grounds for regarding appreciation as anything but an 
intentionally enhanced or intensified experience of an object. Its 

6 Principles of Philosophy,’’ page 90. 

7‘¢Treatise of Human Nature,’’ Part III., See. iii. 

8 It is perhaps poor tactics on my part to complicate this matter with any- 
thing else. But it is evident that the ‘‘passions’’ and pains and pleasures may 
be used as evidences of something beyond themselves (as may the fact of being 
more than five feet high) and so get a representative or cognitive status. Is there 
not also a prima-facie presumption that all sensory qualities are of themselves 
bare existences or occurrences without cognitive pretensions, and that they have 
the latter only as signs or evidence of something else? Epistemological idealists 
or realists who admit the non-cognitive character of pleasure and pain would 


seem to be under special obligations carefully to consider the thesis of the non- 
cognitive nature of all sensory qualities as such. 
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opposite is not descriptive or explanatory knowledge, but deprecia- 
tion—a degraded realization of an object. A man may climb a 
mountain to get a better realization of a landscape; he may travel to 
Greece to get a realization of the Parthenon more full than that 
which he has had from pictures. Intelligence, knowledge, may be 
involved in the steps taken to get the enhanced experience, but that 
does not make the landscape or the Parthenon as fully savored a cog- 
nitive object. So the fullness of a musical experience may depend 
upon prior critical analysis, but that does not necessarily make the 
hearing of music a kind of non-analytic cognitive act. Either ap- 
preciation means just an intensified experience, or it means a kind 
of criticism, and then it falls within the sphere of ordinary judg- 
ment, differing in being applied to a work of art instead of to some 
other subject-matter. The same mode of analysis may be applied 
to the older but cognate term ‘‘intuition.’’ The terms acquaintance 
and familiarity and recognition (acknowledgment) are full of like 
pitfalls of ambiguity. | 

' By a value judgment, then, I mean simply a judgment having 
goods and bads for its subject-matter. Such being the case, it may 
well be asked: Why give it any special consideration? Why should 
logic, in addition to a theory of judgment, bother with value-judg- 
ments as a special class any more than with dog-judgments or 
granite-judgments? And my answer is there is no reason, save that 
value-judgments are a species of practical judgments (which 
present specific problems for consideration) ; and that the failure to 
observe this fact has resulted—so it seems to me—in much. confusion, 
especially in moral theories about the judgment of good, right, and 
standards. And, I have no doubt, the same confusion has affected 
for evil the economic theory of valuation of commodities and services. 
A practical judgment has been defined as a judgment of what to 
do, or what is to be done: a judgment respecting the future termina- 
tion of an incomplete and in so far indeterminate situation. To say 
that judgments of value fall within this field is to say two things: 
One, that the judgment of value is never complete in itself, but 
always in behalf of determining what is to be done; the other, that 
judgments of value (as distinct from the direct experience of some- 
thing as good) imply that value is not anything as yet given, but is 
something to-be-given by future action, itself conditioned upon (vary- 


/ ing with) the judgment. Practical judgments do not primarily con- 





cern themselves with the question of the value of objects. They deal 
| primarily with fixing upon the course of action demanded to carry 
~ an incomplete situation to its fulfilment. The adequate control of 
such judgments may, however, be facilitated by judgment of the 
worth of objects which enter as ends and means into the action con- 
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templated. For example, my primary (and ultimate) judgment 
has to do, say, with buying a suit of clothes, whether to buy and, if so, 
what? The question is of better and worse with respect to alterna- 
tive courses of action, not with respect to various objects. But the 
judgment will be a judgment (and not a chance reaction) in the de- 
gree in which it takes for its intervening subject-matter the value- 
status of various objects. What are the prices of given suits? 
What are their styles as respect to current fashion? How do their 
patterns compare? What about their durability? How about their 
respective adaptability to the chief wearing use I have in mind? 
Relative, or comparative, durability, cheapness, suitability, style, 
esthetic attractiveness constitute value traits. They are traits of 
objects not per se, but as entering into a possible and foreseen com- 
pleting of the situation. Their value is their force in precisely this 
function. The decision of better and worse is the determination of 
their respective capacities and intensities in this regard. Apart from 
their status in this office, they have no traits of value in judgment. 
A determination of better value as found in some one suit is equiva- 
lent to (has the force of) a decision as to what it is better to do. It 
provides the lacking stimulus so that action occurs, or passes from 
its indeterminate-indecisive-state into decision. 

Reference to the terms ‘‘subjective’’ and ‘‘objective’’ will, per- 
haps, raise a cloud of ambiguities. But for this very reason it may 
be worth while to point out the ambiguous nature of the term objec- 
tive as applied to valuations. Objective may be identified, quite er- 
roneously, with qualities existing outside of and independently of 
the situation in which a decision as to a future course of action has 
to be reached. Or, objective may denote the status of qualities of 
an object in respect to the situation to be completed through judg- 
ment. Independently of the situation requiring practical judgment, 

\clothes already have a given price, durability, pattern, etc. These 
| traits are not affected by the judgment. They exist; they are given. 
‘But as given they are not determinate values. They are not objects 
of valuation, but data for valuation. We may have to take pains 
f to discover that these given qualities are, but their discovery is in 
order that there may be a judgment of value. Were they already 
definite values, the traits would not be estimated; they would be 
stimuli to direct response. If a man had already decided that. 
cheapness constituted value, he would simply take the cheapest suit 
offered. What he judges is the value of cheapness, and this de- 
pends upon its weight or importance in the situation requiring ac- 
tion as compared with durability, style, adaptability, ete. Discovery 
of shoddy would not affect the de facto durability of the goods, but 
it would affect the value of cheapness—that is, the weight assigned 
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that trait in influencing judgment—which it would not do, if cheap- 
ness already had a definite value. A value, in short, means a consid- 
eration, and a consideration does not mean merely an existence, but an 
existence having a certain claim upon the judgment to be formed. 
Value judged is not existential quality noted, but is the influence 
attached by judgment to a given existential quality in determining 
judgment. 

The conclusion is not that value is subjective, but that it is prac- 
tical. The situation in which judgment of value is required is not 
mental, much less fanciful. It is existential, but it exists as some- 
thing whose good or value resides (first) in something to be attained 
in action and (secondly) whose value both as an idea and as exist- 
ence depends upon judgment of what to do. Value is ‘‘objective,’’ 
but it is such in an active or practical situation, not apart from it. 
To deny the possibility of such a view, is to reduce the objectivity of 
every tool and machine to the physical ingredients that compose it, 
and to treat a distinctive ‘‘plow’’ character as merely subjective. 
Value-in-judgment always has to do with something as tool or means, 
and instrumentality is an added (and selective) specification. 

At the risk of whatever shock, this doctrine should be exposed in 
» all its nakedness. /To judge value is to engage in instituting a de- 
| \ terminate value where none is given, It is not necessary that ante- 
cedently given values should be the data of the valuation ; and where 
they are given data they are only terms in the determination of a 
not yet existing value. When a man is ill and after deliberation 
concludes that it be well to see a doctor, the doctor doubtless exists 
antecedently. But it is not the doctor who is judged to be the good 
of the situation, but the seeing of the doctor: a thing which, by de- 
scription, exists only because of an act dependent upon a judgment. 
Nor is the health the man antecedently possessed (or which some- 
body has) the thing which he judges to be a value; the thing judged 
to be a value is the restoring of health—something by description not 
yet existing. The results flowing from his past health will doubtless 
influence him in reaching his judgment that it will be a good to have 
restored health, but they do not constitute the good which forms his 
subject-matter and object of his judgment. He may judge that they 
were good without judging that they are now good, for to be judged 
now good means to be judged to be the object of a course of action 
still to be undertaken. Amd to judge that they were good (as dis- 
tinct from merely recalling certain benefits which accrued from 
health) is to judge that if the situation had required a reflective de- 
termination of a course of action one would have judged health an 
existence to be attained or preserved by action. These are undoubted 
dialectic difficulties which may be raised about judgments of this 
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sort. For they imply the seeming paradox: of a judgment whose proper 
subject-matter is its own determinate formation. But Hothing is gained 
by obscuring the fact that such is the nature of the practical judg- 
ment of what is to be done: it is a judgment of what and how to judge 
—of the weight to be assigned to various factors in the determination 
of judgment. It is precisely this character which constitutes the 
necessity of the reference of the subject-matter of judgment beyond 
judgment: which makes it impossible for a practical judgment as 
judgment to have a self-contained meaning and truth. It would 
be interesting to inquire into the question whether this peculiarity 
may not throw light upon the nature of ‘‘consciousness,’’ but into 
that field we can not go. 


II 


From what has been said, it immediately follows, of course, that 
a determinate value is instituted as a determination of what is to be 
done. Wherever a determinate good exists, there is an adequate 
stimulus to action and no judgment of what is to be done or of the 
value of an object is called for. It is frequently assumed, however, 
that valuation is a process of applying some fixed or determinate 
value to the various competing goods of a situation; that valuation 
implies a standard of value and consists in equating various goods 
with the standard as a supreme unquestioned value. This assump- 
tion requires examination. If it is sound, it deprives the position 
which has been taken of any validity. For it renders the practical 
judgment a matter of applying a value existing ready-made out- 
side the valuation, instead of making—as we have done—the valua- 
tion a determination within the practical judgment. The argument 
would run this way: Every practical judgment depends upon a judg- 
ment of the value of the end to be attained; this end may be such 
only proximately, but that implies something else judged to be good, 
and so, logically, till we have arrived at the judgment of a supreme 
good, a final end or summum bonum. If this statement correctly 
describes the state of the case, there can be no doubt that a practical 
judgment depends upon a prior judgment of value; consequently, 
the hypothesis upon which we have been proceeding reverses the 
actual facts. 

The first thing by way of critical comment is to point out the 
ambiguity in the term end. I should like to fall back upon what was 
said earlier about the thoroughly reciprocal character of means and 
end in the practical judgment. If this be admitted, it is also ad- 
mitted that only by the judgment of means—of things having value in 
the carrying of an indeterminate situation to a completion—is the 
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end determinately made out in judgment. But I fear I can not 
count upon this as granted. So I will point out that end may mean 
either the de facto limit to judgment, which by definition does not 
enter into judgment at all, or it may mean the last and completing 
object of judgment, the conception of that object in which a transi- 
tive incompletely given situation would come to rest. Of end in 
the first sense, it is to be said that it is not a value at all; of end in 
the second sense that it is identical with the finale of the kind of 
judgment we have just been discussing, so that as value it is deter- 
mined in judgment, not a value employed to control the judgment. 
It may be asserted that in the illustration used some typical suit of 
clothes is the value which affords the standard of valuation of all the 
suits which are offered to the buyer; that he passes judgment on their 
value as compared with the standard suit as an end and supreme 
value. This statement brings out the ambiguity just referred to. 
The need of something to wear is the stimulus to the judgment of 
the value of suits offered, and possession of a suit puts an end to 
judgment. It is an end of judgment in the objective, not in the pos- 
sessive sense, of the preposition ‘‘of’’; it is not an end in the sense 
of aim, but in the sense of a terminating limit. When possession 
begins judgment has already ceased. And if argument ad verucun- 
diam has any weight I may point out that this is the doctrine of 
Aristotle when he says we never deliberate about ends, but only 


about means. That is to say, in all deliberation (or practical judg- 
ment or inquiry) there is always something outside of judgment 
which fixes its beginning and end or terminus. And I would add 
that according to Aristotle, deliberation always ceases when we have 
come to the ‘‘first link in the chain of causes, which is last in the 


order of discovery,’’ and this means ‘‘when we have traced back 


the chain of causes.[means] to ourselves.’? In other words, the 
last end-in-view is always that which operates as the direct or im- 
mediate means of setting our own powers in operation. The end-in- 
view upon which judgment of action settles down is simply the ade- 
quate or complete means to the doing of something. 

We do deliberate, however, about aims, about ends-in-view—a 
fact which shows their radically different nature from ends as limits 
to deliberation. The aim in the present instance is not the suit of 
clothes, but the getting of a proper suit. That is what is precisely 
estimated or valuated; and I think I may claim to have shown that 
the determination of this aim is identical with the determina- 
tion of the value of a given suit through comparison of the 
values of cheapness, durability, style, pattern of different suits 
offered. Value is not determined by means of comparing the various 
suits with an ideal model, but by weighing the claims to the 
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cheapness, durability, adaptability of various suits against one an- 
other—involving, of course, reference also to length of purse, suits 
already possessed, etc., and other specific elements in the situation 
which demands that something be done. The purchaser may, of 
course, have settled upon something which serves as a model before 
he goes to buy; but that only means that his judging has been done 
beforehand; the model does not then function in judgment, but 
simply in his act. And there is a consideration here involved of the 
utmost importance as to practical judgments of the moral type: 
The more completely the notion of the model is formed outside and 
irrespective of the specific conditions which the situation of action 
presents, the less intelligent is the act. Most men might have their 
ideals of the model changed somewhat in the face of the actual of- 
fering, even in the case of buying clothes. The man who is not ac- 
cessible to such change in the case of moral situations has ceased to 
be a moral agent and become a reacting machine. In short, the 
standard of valuation is formed in the process of practical judgment 
or valuation. It is not something taken from outside and applied 
within it,—such application means there is no judgment. 

It may, however, be contended that this does not justify the 
statement made to the effect that the limiting situation which occa- 
sions and cuts off judgment is not itself a value. Why, it will be 
asked, does a man buy a suit of clothes unless that is a value, or at 
least a proximate means to a further value? The answer is short 
and simple: Because he has to; because the situation in which he 
lives demands it. The answer probably seems too summary. But it 
may suggest that while a man lives, he never is called upon to judge 
whether he shall act, but simply how he shall act. A decision not 
to act is a decision to act in a certain way; it is never a judgment 
not to act, unqualifiedly. It is a judgment to do something else—to 
wait, for example. A judgment that the best thing to do is to retire 
from active life, to become a Simon Stylites, is a judgment to act in a 
certain way, conditioned upon the necessity that irrespective of 
judging a man will have to act somehow anyway. A decision to 
commit suicide is not a decision to be dead; it is a decision to perform 
a certain act. The act may depend upon reaching the conclusion 
that life is not worth living. But as a judgment, this is a conclu- 
sion to act in a way to terminate the possibility of further situations 
requiring judgment and action. And it does not imply that a judg- 
ment about the worth of life as a supreme value and standard under- 
lies all judgments as to how to live. More specifically, it is not a 
judgment upon the value of life per se, but a judgment that one 
does not find at hand the means of making life worth while. As an 
act to be done, it still falls within and assumes life. As a judgment 
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upon the value of life as such, it by definition evades the issue. No 
one ever influenced a person considering committing suicide by ar- 
guments concerning the value of life, but only by supplying condi- 
tions and means which made life worth living, in other words, by 
furnishing direct stimuli to living. 

However, I fear that all this argument may only obscure a point 
obvious without argument, namely, that all deliberation upon what 
to do is concerned with the completion or determination of a situa- 
tion in some respect incomplete and so indeterminate. But never- 
theless every such situation is specific; it is not merely incomplete; 
on the contrary, the incompleteness is always of a specific situation. 
Hence this situation sets limits to the reflective process; what is 
judged has reference to it and that which limits never is judged in 
the particular situation in which it is limiting. Now we have in or- 
dinary speech a word which expresses the nature of the conditions 
which limit the judgments of value. It is the word ‘‘invaluable.’’ 
The word does not mean something of supreme value as compared 
with other things any more than it means something of zero value. 
It means something out of the scope of valuation—something out of 
the range of judgment; whatever is not and can not be in the situa- 
tion at hand any part of the subject-matter of judgment and yet 
instigates and cuts short the judgment. Unfortunately for discus- 
sions, ‘‘to value’’ means two radically different things: to prize and 
appraise; to esteem and to estimate. I call them radically different 
because to prize names a practical, non-intellectual attitude, and to 
appraise names a judgment. That men love and hold things dear, 
that they cherish and care for some things, and neglect and contemn 
other things, is an undoubted fact. To call these things values is 
just to repeat that they are loved and cherished; it is not to give a 
reason for their being loved and cherished. ‘To call them values and 
then import into them the traits of objects of valuation, or to import 
into values, meaning valuated objects, the traits which things pos- 
sess as held dear is to confuse the theory of judgments of value past 
all remedy. 


III 


~| The statement that values are determined in the process of judg- 
ment of what to do (that is in situations where preference depends 
upon reflection upon the conditions and possibilities of a situation 
requiring action), will be met by the objection that our practical de- 
liberations usually assume precedent specific values and also a cer- 
tain order or grade among them. There is a sense in which I am 
not concerned to deny this. Our deliberate choices go on in situa- 
tions more or less like those in which we have chosen previously. 
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When deliberation has reached a value, and action has confirmed or 
verified the conclusion, the result remains. In that situation one 
thing is better than another. Moreover, situations overlap. The m 
which is judged better than n in one situation is found worse than 1 
in another, and so on; thus a certain order of precedence is estab- 
lished. And we have to broaden the field to cover the habitual order 
of reflective preferences in the community to which we belong. The 
valu-eds thus constituted present themselves as facts in subsequent 
situations. Moreover, the dominating objects of past valuations pre- 
sent themselves as standard values, by the same kind of operation. 

But we have to note that such value standards are only presump- 
tive. Their status depends, on one hand, upon the extent in which 
the present situation is like the past. In the progressive or a rapidly 
altering social life, the presumption of present value is weakened. 
And while it would be foolish not to avail oneself of the assistance in 
present valuations of the values established in other situations, we 
have to remember that habit operates to make us overlook differences 
and presume identity where it does not exist—to the misleading of 
judgment. On the other hand, the contributory worth of past de- 
terminations of value is dependent upon the extent in which they 
were made critically, and especially upon the extent in which the 
consequences brought about through acting upon them have been 
carefully noted. In other words, the presumptive force of a past 
value in present judgment depends upon the verification the prior 
estimate of it has received. 

In any case, so far as judgment takes place at all (instead of the 
thought of a prior good operating as a direct stimulus to action) 
all valuation is in some degree a revaluation. Nietzsche would 
probably not have made so much of a sensation, but he would have 
been within the limits of wisdom, if he confined himself to the 
assertion that all judgment, in the degree in which it is critically 
intelligent, is a transvaluation of prior values. I can not escape 
recognition that any allusion to modification or transformation of 
an object through judgment will arouse partisan suspicion and 
hostility. To many it will appear to be a survival of an ideal- 
istic epistemology. But I am talking about practical judgments 
—judgments where the object of judgment is something to be 
done. I see but three alternatives. Either there are no such judg- 
ments—as judgments they are wholly illusory ; or the future is bound \ 
to be but a repetition of the past, a reproduction of something | 
eternally existent in some transcendent realm, which is the same } 
thing logically ;° or the object of a practical judgment is some change, | 


® Upholders of this view generally disguise the assumption of repetition by 
the notion that what is judged is progress in the direction of approximation 
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some alteration, to be brought about in the given, the nature of which 
| change depends upon the judgment itself and yet constitutes the 
| subject-matter of judgment. Unless the epistemological realist ac- 
cepts one of the two first alternatives, he seems bound, in accepting 
the third, to admit that not merely do practical judgments as after 
effect make a difference in things (this he seems ready enough to 
accept about many propositions), but that the import and the valid- 
ity of the judgments is a matter of the difference thus made. One 
may, of course, hold that this is just what marks the distinction of 
the practical judgment from the scientific judgment. But one who 
admits this fact as respects a practical judgment can no longer hold 
that it is fatal to the very idea of judgment to suppose that its 
proper object is some difference to be brought about in things and 
that the truth of the judgment is constituted by the differences ac- 
tually made in consequences which issue. 

But (to obviate misunderstanding) this does not mean that some 
psychic state or act makes the difference. The point is purely logical, 
and is twofold. In the first place, the subject-matter of the judg- 
ment is a change to be brought about; and in the second place 
this subject-matter does not become an object until the judgment has 
issued in act. It is the act which makes the difference, but never- 
theless the act is but the complete object of judgment and the judg- 
ment is complete as a judgment only in the act. The anti-pragma- 
tists have been asked (notably by Professor A. W. Moore) how they 
sharply distinguish between judgment—or knowledge—and act and 
yet freely admit and insist that knowledge makes a difference in 
action and hence in existence. This is the crux of the whole matter. 
And it is a logical question. It is not a query (as it seems to have 
been considered) as to how the mental can influence a physical thing 
like action—a variant of the old question of how the mind affects 
the body. On the contrary, the implication is that the relation of 
knowledge to action becomes a problem of the action of a mental (or 
logical) entity upon a physical one only when the logical import of 
judgment has been misconceived. The positive contention is that 
the realm of logical propositions presents in a realm of possibility 
the specific rearrangement of things which overt action presents in 
actuality. Hence the passage of a proposition into action is not a 
to an eternal value. But as matter of fact, progress is never judged (as I have 
had repeated occasion to point out) by reference to a transcendent eternal 
value, but in reference to the success of the end-in-view in meeting the needs 
and conditions of the specific situation—a surrender of the doctrine in favor of 
the one set forth in the text. Logically, the notion of progress as approxima- 
tion has no place. The thesis should read that we always try to repeat a given 


value, but always fail as a matter of fact. And constant failure is a queer name 
for progress. 
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miracle, but the realization of its dwn character—its own meaning 
as logical. I do not profess, of course, to have shown that such is 
the case for all propositions; that is a matter which I have not dis- 
cussed. But in showing the tenability of the hypothesis that prac- 
tical judgments are of that nature, I have at least ruled out any 
purely dialectic proof that the nature of knowledge as such forbids 
entertaining the hypothesis that the import—indirect if not direct— 
of all logical propositions is some difference to be brought about. 
The road is at least cleared for a more unprejudiced consideration 
of this hypothesis on its own merits. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





A TOO BRIEF SET OF POSTULATES FOR THE 
ALGEBRA OF LOGIC 


HE algebra of logic as usually developed makes use of an implica- 

tion relation whose meaning differs somewhat from the usual 

one. It is commonly referred to as ‘‘material implication.’’ Some 

have supposed that this difference of ‘‘p implies q’’ in symbolic logie 

from ‘‘q ean be inferred from p’’ in Aristotelian logic represents a 

distinct advance in logical analysis, and that the mere fact of an un- 
usual meaning of ‘‘implies’’ does not necessarily vitiate proof. 

For the consideration of any such persons, we here offer a most 
economical set of primitive propositions, from which all the theorems 
of symbolic logic, all the theorems of cardinal and ordinal arithmetic, 
of statics and dynamics, and of various branches of exact science can 
immediately be derived. 

Let p, or q, or r, ete., represent any true proposition. 

Let ~ p represent the negation of p, ‘‘p is false.’’ 

(Please note that, although p, q, r, ete., represent true proposi- 
tions, false propositions can equally well be smybolized. If p is some 
true proposition, ~ p will be some false proposition. ) 

Let (p+ q) represent: ‘‘One (but not both) of the two proposi- 
tions, p and q, is true.’’ Remembering the restriction, we can read 
(p+ q) ‘‘Hither p is true or q is true.’’ 

The fact that p implies q is to be symbolized by (p>q). ‘‘The 
idea of implication in the form in which we require it can be defined. 
The meaning to be given to implication in what follows may at first 
sight appear somewhat artificial ; but although there are other legiti- 
mate meanings, the one here adopted is very much more convenient 
for our purposes than any of its rivals. The essential property that 
we require of implication is this: ‘What is implied by a true proposi- 
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tion is true.’ It is in virtue of this property that implication yields 
proofs. But this property by no means determines whether any- 
thing, and if so what, is implied by a false proposition.’”+ 

Our definition is as follows: 


(p3q)=(p+~q) Df. 
‘*» implies q’’ is defined to mean that (p+ —~q). This last expres- 
sion, according to our use of the symbols + and ~ explained above, 
represents ‘‘One (but not both) of the two propositions, p and ‘gq is 
false,’ is true.’’ Here p and ‘q is false’ can not both be true; hence 
if p is true, g must also be true. Thus implication, so defined, has the 
requisite property that ‘what is implied by a true proposition is 
true.’ 
We make one further assumption: 


p>(p+~q). 
This postulate is obviously true. If p is true, then one of the two, 
p and ‘‘q is false,’’ is certainly true. But ‘‘q is false’’ is a false 
proposition, since q is restricted to represent only true propositions. 
Therefore, if p is true, one (but not both) of the two, p and ~ q, is 
true. That is exactly what the postulate states. 

No further assumptions are necessary, except the principle stated 
above, that ‘‘what is implied by a true proposition is true.’ 

THEOREM 1, p2(prq). 

Proof: Substitute for (p+ ~ q), in the postulate po (p+ ~@q), 
its defined equivalent (p>q). Q.E.D. , 

Theorem 1 may be read: ‘‘ Any true proposition, », implies that 
p implies any true proposition, q;’’ or more briefly, ‘‘ Any true prop- 
osition implies all true propositions.’’ (This symbolic verification of 
the coherence theory of truth may be noted in passing.) 

Theorem 1 is the immediate basis for all further work. Choose 
any true proposition (preferably stated in symbols)—for example, 
the principle of permutation, (p-+q)3(q+p). 

THEOREM 2, (p+q)>(q+>p). 

Proof: In theorem 1, substitute the posulate, p> (p+ —~q), for 
p, and the theorem to be proved for g. These substitutions give: 


[pa (p+~q)]>2{[pa (p+ ~9)] 2[(p +4) 3 (¢+pD)]}. 


Since p> (p-+—q) is true, what it implies is true, and we can 
assert : 


[pa (p+~aq)]>a[(» +9) 3(a+p)]. 


Here again, what precedes the main implication sign is true, and we 
can assert what it implies—which is the theorem to be proved. 


1 Whitehead and Russell, ‘‘ Principia Mathematica,’’ page 98. This passage 
is quoted from the authors’ discussion of their definition of implication. 
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Any other theorem in logic or in mathematics generally can be 
proved directly from theorem 1 by exactly the same method: substi- 
tute the theorem to be proved for q, and the postulate p> (p+ ~ q) 
(or any proved theorem) for p. 

We submit that this method gives the most economical] develop- 
ment of mathematics from a few postulates ever invented. All the 
true theorems of mathematics can be deduced immediately from one 
postulate, with the help of a single definition. And no false theorem 
ean possibly be proved by this method, because no false proposition 
can be substituted for g in theorem 1. 

It may be objected that the restriction of p, q, r, ete., to true 
propositions is unusual and objectionable. But by using the sign of 
negation, any false proposition can also be symbolized. Further, the 
principal use of mathematical logic is not to discover new theorems of 
mathematics, but to exhibit the derivation of all mathematics from a 
few postulates and primitive ideas. The system above outlined is 
extremely expeditious and convenient for this purpose. 

We can assure the reader that in this case the rabbit actually does 
come out of the hat. Nothing but what we have carefully explained 
above need be assumed in order to derive all mathematics from one 
postulate. It is hoped that those who favor new and ‘‘somewhat 
artificial’’ definitions of implication will ponder this matter with 
eare. The protagonists of ‘‘material implication’’ are especially 
urged to state their objections to our procedure. 

C. I. Lewis. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


La Notion d@’ Expérience d’aprés William James. Henri Reverpin. Genéve 

et Bale: Georg et Cie. 1913. Pp. xxii + 221. 

A Frenchman’s analysis generally attains the qualities of clearness and 
conciseness and sometimes of over-simplification; a fact which, coupled 
with the very wide influence of William James upon French thought, 
makes an examination of the great Pragmatist’s philosophy by a pene- 
trating writer who enjoyed his personal acquaintance and collaboration 
doubly interesting and instructive. The enthusiasm of M. Boutroux 
and the somewhat mystical reverence of M. Flournoy might in point of 
objectivity occasionally appear to be limitations of the above general 
dictum. This is not, however, true of M. Reverdin, who, with all his 
admiration for the “virgin forest” of James, does not hesitate to take 
measurements of it, even to “pierce well-graveled roads and to trim in 
the form of a French garden” to quote M. Flournoy’s béte noir. 

In the present writer’s judgment it is exactly this penetration of the 
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“forest of unorganized experience” which constitutes one of the tasks 
of philosophy, many as may be the delights of poetic contemplation in 
virgin nature by humans unsophisticated to thinking definite ideas in 
consistent coordination. Which latter in some modern philosophy seems 
to alternate with technical wisdom unsharable with other minds. But 
whether the James philosophy be “ virgin forest” or an esthetically and 
practically cultivated field, M. Reverdin’s examination of the idea of 
experience is fruitful, not only as showing the development of James’s 
thought, but also its limitations when measured by conceptual consistency. 
The danger of over-simplification is obvious in such an effort and one into 
which the author has, perhaps, occasionally fallen. 

M. Reverdin has clearly enough demonstrated the impossibility of 
arranging that philosophy into any sort of systematic consistency. In 
tracing the doctrine of experience it was natural to attempt an exposition 
of some of the leading propositions and important concepts as related to 
the question of how known. And curious as the fact may seem to the 
student of human thought, a refutation of most of the teaching com- 
monly accepted as characteristic of the great Pluralist’s thought can be 
quoted from his own works. A few examples must suffice in this place. 
James’s attitude towards logic is positive in his Psychology. “This 
might be a world in which all objects were in a flux. .. . But our world 
is no such world. . . . It plays right into logie’s hands.” In his “ Phil- 
osophy of Experience,” 2 as generally in his later work, the world has be- 
come a Heraclitean flux “between which and logic there is no common 
denominator.” In his Psychology, again, concepts as such are Platonic 
unchangeables; in his later work they have become Gorgian Quodlibets. 
From the beginning of his active life as a thinker, according to M. Rever- 
din, James laid claim to empiricism. But it is very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to read the chapter on “ Necessary Truths” in the Psychology 
as empiricism: a house-born origin unrelated to sensation for many 
“elementary mental categories” including “ideas of causal dependence 
among events,” “ideas of worth,” “ideas of difference and resemblance,” 
“judgments that the former judgments logically involve, exclude, or are 
indifferent to, each other.” If “reality had naught to do” with these 
thoughts and with the brain processes parallel to them, in what sense can 
we call such an interpretation empirical? An even greater extension of 
the same doctrine seems asserted in: “Things of an inexperienceable 
nature may exist ad libitum,” ® but by what empirical means once more do 
we attain such “truth”? Obviously the same question would serve to show 
the ambiguous status of the doctrine concerning the fringe and intuition 
—if by empirical we mean “given by experience,” and by experience we 
mean “ processes which influence the mind by the front-door-way of simple 
habits and association.”* These “necessary truths” which James finds 
in the “pure” or “a priori” sciences are not only “unrelated to external 

1II., page 632. 

2Pp. 203-4. 

3‘*The Meaning of Truth,’’ page 134. 

4¢*Psychology,’’ II., 62. 
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reality,” they are a violation of the outer order by the inner, a “spon-' 
taneous variation” in some one’s brain.® 

Now in his later years James undoubtedly conceived of experience as 
equivalent to whatever is experienced, or “occurs” in conscious, sub- 
conscious, or even certain “inferred” states as in mystical religious ex- 
perience. It would appear, therefore, as though the house-born products 
had themselves become a portion of experience and the “radical empiri- 
cism” transformed into a highly idealistic method. The critics of Prag- 
matism, notably Pratt, have pointed out its close affinity to subjective 
idealism and the consequent danger of solipsism. James, nevertheless, 
to the very close of his life held firmly to what he called radical empiri- 
cism. He went so far as to write: “It seems to me that the establishment 
of the pragmatic theory of truth is a step of prime importance toward 
making a radical empiricism prevail.”? To be sure in the “ Pragmatism” 
itself® he denies the existence of any logical relationship between prag- 
matism and radical empiricism, but even this forces one to the implica- 
tion of some other than logical process—evaluations, biological pleasant- 
ness or usefulness—by which the pragmatist should attain his radical 
empiricism! All of which is sufficiently baffling to M. Reverdin as a sort 
of subjective pluralism. 

As a matter of fact James used the word experience in sundry different 
meanings. As a pragmatist he was, perhaps, entitled to do so, but even 
so early as the Psychology® we find the proposition: “My experience 
is what I agree to attend to” sharply at variance with the doctrine of 
experience as “ processes which influence the mind by the front-door-way 
of simple habits and association ”?° when one bears in mind that James 
distinguished sharply between voluntary attention and simple association. 
In the “ Briefer Course’! we read “in an infant’s pure sensation all the 
‘categories of the understanding’ are contained. It has externality, ob- 
jectivity, unity, substantiality, causality in the full sense in which any 
later object or system of objects has these things,” and “ pure experience” 
is but another name for sensation; yet when the house-born material is 
passed in review!? the ideas of causation, difference, worth, substantiality, 
subject and attribute, as well as many others are declared to be extra- 
experiential. It might appear as though throughout we had an idealist 
vainly trying to make himself out a radical empiricist by obliterating the 
basis of distinction between them. 

That he never succeeded is, however, made clear by examination of 
a few major doctrines. M. Reverdin finds the concept of possibility a 
central one in James’s thought. The impression which the reading of 

5 Ibid., II, page 626. 

8‘“What is Pragmatism?’’ 

7*¢The Meaning of Truth,’’ page xii. 

8 Page 18. 

9T., page 402. 

10TT., page 628. 

11 Pages 15, 16. 

12 “Psychology,’’ page 628. 
13 Page 23. 
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James makes upon his mind is like that of the poetry of Genesis: “The 
spirit of God moved upon the waters!” Possibility moved over the void, 
over being, over all concrete things. What might have been is limitless. 
Indeed all that exists might not have been or have been of a totally differ- 
ent nature. Such a contingency is everywhere latent in pluralism, in 
indeterminism, and is especially marked in the campaign against monism 
and intellectualism. But how is the knowledge James professes to have 
concerning the infinite possibilities of things obtained? Whence the con- 
cept of non-being empirically? Clearly the doctrine of non-being is a 
pseudo-thought, as by definition out of all relation to a knowing con- 
sciousness. To be sure in an article on “Pure Experience” James pos- 
tulates a superiority to distinction of subject and object, things known 
and the knower—an experience which by “summation” attains the cate- 
gories of objectivity, substance, and so forth. But, asks M. Reverdin, by 
what summation of nothings should one ever attain to any category what- 
soever? So far as contingency is concerned, it reduces itself to a con- 
tingency of thought, and ultimately what James meant by possibility was 
conceivability—the Impossible was simply the Inconceivable. Infinitely 
to alter the actual or to see it as non-existent is equivalent to getting above 
the very “stream of consciousness” itself. 

Again in any heretofore proposed empiricism a combination of con- 
tingency and pluralism would mean a solely retrospective science. 
Any fact being a matter of chance so far as our intellects are con- 
cerned and the conditions of its appearance uncertain and not to 
be foreseen, any prospective or predicting science is hopelessly con- 
founded in fortuitous possibilities. Such a supposed enrichment of 
the world by infinite latent resources and aspects unguessed is, in reality, 
the embarrassment of chaos. But again James did certainly not con- 
ceive of science as history merely. The familiar correspondence theory 
of truth which affirms a definite relationship between objective things 
and a genuine experience of them was one which James was loath to 
part with. From the Psychology1*—* The time- and space-relations 
between things do stamp copies of themselves within”—to the “ Prag- 
matism” we have in sense perception a knowledge somehow genuinely 
representative of things. The moment it be granted, however, that all 
mental occurrences are contingent, in the sense that all conditions remain- 
ing as they were, the former might not happen again, we have broken up 
the definite, vital relationship between the knower and the known. More- 
over, by what perceptual process does such knowledge of contingency 
arise? Is it, too, a chance process? Pragmatism by its emphasis upon 
teleological devices, biological goods, inventions to avoid pain, esthetic 
balances between the categories of unity and clarity, is no longer 
concerned with representative relationships between percepts or their 
derivation concepts and the external world, but rather with highly indi- 
vidual subjective states. So that, far from being empirical, it becomes 
skeptically idealistic, and that by a process of intuition to which a large 
portion of James’s teaching concerning Monism, Causality, Concept, 


141T., 632. 
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Contingency, Meliorism, and so forth must be ascribed. Its skepticism 
consists in finding nothing inwardly or outwardly, perceptually or con- 
ceptually, “necessary” or true as the word is commonly understood. To 
bring the subjective factors involved in Pragmatism into some sort of 
team-work with a “ representative” theory of knowledge is indeed difficult ; 
but whichever hypothesis one constructs for the purpose seems clearly no 
matter of radical empiricism. The nisi intellectus ipse meets one at every 
turn, even though it be by way of thinking its own infinite Pluralism. 

The last sense in which James used the word experience as equivalent 
to whatever occurs in the “stream of consciousness,” the sum total of 
motions, sensations, and what not of which I am aware, M. Reverdin finds 
too broad as including “ de tous les termes imaginables, les possibles et les 
imaginaires concus étant des vagues subjective de ce courant” (p. 206). 
We should distinguish clearly between the subjective and objective... . 
Yet it is precisely here in the opinion of the present reviewer that the crux 
of the whole matter lies because of the by no means simple process of 
discriminating between subjective and objective. James’s whole effort 
to interpret experience seems clearly to evidence the fact, so insistently 
repeated in his work, that subjective and objective are inextricably inter- 
mingled and that if we ever attained pure experience it would have, as 
such, neither subjective nor objective reference. Such pure experience 
seems to our minds as at present constituted a singularly mystically 
intuitive procedure both as “happening” to the mind of James and as a 
projected ideal. But both extremes of empiricism and idealism seem to 
foreshadow a theory of knowledge in which the old and seemingly unten- 
able distinctions should be done away with by doing justice to the claims 
of both. Thus the ne plus ultra beckons on the road of James’s last-men- 
tioned all-inclusive Experience which would seem to be the only basis upon 
which dogmatism could be avoided. 

M. Reverdin submits finally his own definition of experience, which is 
interesting as involving a normative factor: “ Experience is that concern- 
ing which individuals similarly and normally constituted have agreed, at 
present agree, will agree and should agree; we must suppose these indi- 
viduals to be free,—free, that is, from every prejudice and every passion 
excepting only that of obtaining contact with reality in complete sin- 
cerity ” (p. 213). The obvious criticism of this from James’s later point 
of view would be that it seems to compound truth with experience. 


JOHN WARBEKE. 
Mt. HoLyoKe COLLEGE. 


A First Book in Psychology. Mary Wuiton Catxins. Fourth Revised 

Edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. 428. 

Few text-books experience the frequency of re-edition which has been 
the lot of this book. This is the fourth revision during the five years 
since its first appearance. The main doctrines of Miss Calkins’s psychol- 
ogy remain unchanged. The modifications in the make-up of the new 
edition are few, and consist mainly in the rewording of various para- 
graphs, such as those dealing with conception, attention, emotion, belief, 
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consciousness of realness. “ Affective element” is now used in place of the 
“attributive element” of the earlier editions. The “consciousness of 
realness” is classed with the relational elements instead of with the af- 
fective. The three “structural elements” are emphasized as being indi- 
cations of the various forms of relation between the self and its objects, 
the term “element” losing most of its atomistic suggestiveness. “Con- 
sciousness” is used as a synonym for “ personal attitude.” 

In pointing out certain differences among the structural elements the 
author remarks that the sensational are “ readily externalized,” the affec- 
tive “more naturally referred to the self,” while the relational elements 
“occupy a sort of midway position” (p. 330). The purely statistical 
reasons for these characterizations, and especially the significance of the 
continuity afforded by the intermediate position of the relational experi- 
ences, merit further discussion. Such amplification should go a long way 
toward relieving us of the artificial line so commonly drawn between 
“subjective ” and “objective” content. 

The appendix is enlarged by the addition of a second supplement to 
the bibliographies, and by a modification of some of the review questions. 
This latter change is apparently responsible for an error in the make-up 
of the page whereby the first line of Question 14, page 403, has been 
omitted, making the whole question useless. 


H. L. Hoiiiweworrts. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Wissenschaft und Methode. Henri Porcarft. Leipzig und Berlin: B. 

G. Teubner. 1914. Pp. iv -+ 283. 

This translation, by F. and L. Lindemann, is the third of M. Poin- 
caré’s philosophical writings to make its way into the German tongue. To 
the original text the translators have appended about 20 pages of “ ex- 
planatory and literary annotations to facilitate the reader’s penetration 
into the questions and problems treated.” These consist largely of refer- 
ences to parallel passages in the author’s other writings and to the sources 
of the subject-matter under discussion. 


Harotp CHapMAN Brown. 
LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. April, 1915. 
Automatic writing (pp. 161-195): June E. Downey and Joun E. An- 
DERSON.- Writing certain passages, reading aloud, and reading silently 
were practised. By writing and introducing distractions in the way of 
reading or adding it was found that both processes were slowed down, 
but the slowing was not great. Simultaneous motor processes occurred, 
while only a bit of mental simultaneity occurred. Two operations can 
be carried on simultaneously provided little sensory control is needed. 
Two mental operations can be synchronized with little loss in efficiency. 
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The Study of Dreams (pp. 196-210): Maptson Bentizy.-A uniform 
method for group work is presented. This method developed introspec- 
tion in its most favorable forms. Tests on Adaptive Intelligence in Dogs 
~ and Cats, as compared with Adoptive Intelligence in Rhesus Monkey (pp. 
211-216): W. T. SHepuHerp.-Cats and dogs were found inferior to 
Rhesus monkeys in experiments designed to bring out adaptive intelli- 
gence. Experimental Studies in Recall and Recognition (216-228): 
Epira F. Mutuauu.—Primacy and recency are more important in recall 
than in recognition, while in the latter associations play an important 
tole. Note on the Psychology of Shame (pp. 229-235): Tueropate L. 
SmitH.—Shame developed from the more primitive emotions such as 
fear and disgust. Essentially it seems to be a conflict between some con- 
tent of consciousness and custom, conventionality, ideal self, ete. The 
Origin of Laughter (pp. 236-246): Sytvia H. Buiss.— Laughter arises 
when convention is laid aside and life returns to primitive conditions. 
Laughter is an instructive reaction that has been important in the 
evolution of man. The Form Curve of Practise in the Case of Addition 
(pp. 247-250): Epwarp L. TuHornpike. Ghosts and the Projection of 
Visual Images (pp. 251-257): Linuren J. Martin.-Students who had 
seen ghosts could project images with comparative ease. Sensation and 
System (pp. 258-267): E. B. Titcuener.-—A criticism and discussions 
of C. Rahn’s “The Relation of Sensation to other Categories in Con- 
temporary Psychology.” A psychological system must always remain 
subordinate to the data available. Sownd Localization under Determined 
Expectation (pp. 268-285): L. R. Grisster.- Much front-back confusion 
was found in the horizontal plane. Under negative instruction accuracy 
was decreased 10 per cent. Sounds are expected more often in front than 
from the back. Localization was found to be more accurate for the left 
ear. Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar Col- 
lege (pp. 286-299); The Influense of Suppressing Articulation on the 
Favorable Effect of Distributing Repetitions: Mitprep Mou p, Lots Treap- 
WELL, and M. F. WasHsurn. — Law of superiority of distributed repetition 
effects motor learning chiefly. Affective Sensitiveness to Colors, Tone 
Intervals, and Articulate Sounds: Marcaret Bassitt, Marsory Woops, 
and M. F. WasHsurN. General indifference was found. The Influence of 
Fatigue on Affective Sensitiveness to Colors: Harriet Rossins, DoroTuy 
SmirH, and M. F. Wasusurn.-Fatigue diminishes the affective sensi- 
bility. The Source of Affective Reactions to Articulate Sounds: Louise 
N. Garver, JosepHine M. Gueason, and M. F. Wasupurn. — Vowel sounds 
do not necessarily derive their affective character from association. Minor 
Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University (pp. 
296-299): On Intensive and Qualitative Judgments of Light Sensations: 
E. J. Gates.-Intensive judgments result from insistence or power to 
catch attention. Book Reviews (pp. 300-310). Agostino Gemelli, JI 
Metodo degli Equivalenti. Contributo allo Studio dei Processi di Con- 
fronto: SamueL W. Fernpercer. David Mitchell, The Influence of Dis- 
tractions on the Formation of Judgments in Lifted Weight Experiments: 
Samvuet W. Fernsercer. E.Meumann. The Psychology of Learning; an 
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Experimental Investigation of the Economy and Technique of Memory: 

E. H. Cameron. Hugo Miinsterberg, Grundziige der Psychotechnik: 

A. H. SuTHERLAND. Jerome Dowd, The Negro Races, Aubert N. Gi- 

BERTSON. 

Book Notes: (pp. 311-812): Henry Holt, On the Cosmic Relations. 
Robert Howland Chase, Mental Medicine and Nursing. William Healy, 
The Individual Delinquent, A Text Book of Diagnosis and Prognosis for 
All Concerned in Understanding Offenders. James Mark Baldwin, 
Genetic Theory of Reality; The Outcome of Genetic Logic as Issuing in 
the Esthetic Theory of Reality Called Pancalism. Edward L. Thorndike, 
Educational Psychology; Briefer Course. The Psychological Researches 
of James McKeen Cattell; A Review by Some of His Pupils. Bertah, 
Van Hoosen, Scopolamine-morphine Anesthesia. 

Phythian-Adams, W. J. Mithraism. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company. 1915. Pp. xi+95. 40 cents. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XV., contain- 
ing the papers read before the society during the thirty-sixth session, 
1914-15. London: Williams and Norgate. 1915. Pp. 442. 10s. 6d. 

Robb, Alfred A. A Theory of Time and Space. Cambridge, England: 
University Press. 1914. Pp. vi+373. 10s. 6d. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


At the San Francisco joint meeting of Section H of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science and the American Psychological 
Association, at the University of California and Stanford University, the 
following general topics were discussed: “ Mental Tests and their Peda- 
gogical Significance,” “ Studies in Experimental Psychology,” “ Psychical 
Research,” “Psychology and Medicine,” “Mental Hygiene,” “ Animal 
Psychology,” and “Studies in Educational Psychology.” The sessions 
were begun on August 8 and lasted through August 6. The committee on 
programme consisted of Professors Lillien J. Martin, chairman, Stanford 
University; Frank Angell, Stanford University; Warner Brown, Univer- 
sity of California; J. E. Coover, Stanford University; and George M. 
Stratton, University of California. 


Proressor MAvrRIcE DE WULF, of the University of Louvain, arrived in 
Boston from Bordeaux on the Rochambeaw on September 7. Professor de 
Wulf will give a course on the History of Medieval Philosophy and an 
advanced course on Medieval Interpretations of Aristotle with especial at- 
tention to St. Thomas’s two treatises the “De Ente et Essentia” and the 
“De Unitate Intellectus,” at Harvard University. 


Mr. H. B. Reep, who was in the psychological department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois last year, has been appointed head of the newly- 
created department of philosophy and psychology at the University of 
Idaho. 





